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ABSTRACT 

This report provides a program description and 
evaluation findings of a bilingual program for gifted and talented 
children conducted at C*S* 211^ an eleoientary schooL serving black 
and Hispanic children in an economically deprived area of the Bronx, 
Bei^ Xork* The program*s goals, nhich included above grade level 
reading and mathematics performance in the children's native language 
and .acquisition of the second language, are reviewed* Instructional 
practices, curriculum and materials development^ and staff 
development designed to accomplish these goals are described* Program 
activities fcr the 1976-79 academic year, including classroom and 
performing arts activities, are reviewed* The Bilingual Gifted and 
Talented Program is positively evaluated, tiith particular praise 
given to the teaching staff of C*S* 211* Based on observations, on 
comparisons of achievement test data tfith the District average, and 
on results from a student Questionnaire^ it Is recommended that 
funding fcr the program be continued* Problem areas relating to the 
program's scope^ administration, selection and testing procedures^ 
and staff utilization are also identified and discussed* (6C) 
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FINAL EVALUATION REPORT 
FOR THE 

. C.S. 211 BILINGUAL GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM 1978-1979 

I. XN'JKWL'llCM 

A. Overview 

This past academic year, 1978-1979, represented the second 

year of the Bilingual Gifted and Talented Program at C.S. 211, . 

as wel^ as the cotopletlon of the school^s first decade. C.S. 

located in Coinmunity School District 12, the Bronx, New York City, 

has been a leader in the development of a total bilingxial school 

(K-6) since its founding in 1969. Located in one of the inost 

depressed and economically deprived Tirban areas of the country, 

it has been able to provide a high quality bilingual, bicultural 

education to Spanish dominant, English dominant and bilingual 

(Spanish-English) children drawn from throughout the district. 

As stated in the Title VII evaluation for 1976-1977, *'..,the ob- 

jective of c.S. 211 was to have each child functioning at or 

above grade level In reading and math in his/her dominant language, 

and to foster the mastery of the second language. In fact, in 

classroom observations, children who bad attended C.S. 211 from 

kindergarten through grade 5 or grade 6, were observed to be very 

fluent in oral use of the second language, even if there was not 

native facility.**^ ' 

In addition to language learning and language maintenance 

1. A. Babi^ and V. Toledo, 'Tinal Ehaluation Report for tie District 
12 Bilingual School, 211 a976-l977), IlatiDoal Ttaining and Evaluation 
Center, N,Y,, N.Y,, 1977, p. If. 




in two languages and a multi-cultTiral arientation (largely His* 
panic and Afro-American) to the curriculum, C,S, 211 emphasizes 
flexible programming and an individual approach to instruction. 
Children are grouped by abilities, not age or grade, for language 
instruction in both dominant and second language, reading and math. 
As noted in an earlier evaluatiout ...this placement by pro* 
ficiency, rather than age, resulted in the well balanced groups 
observed. Children were regulary regrouped throughout the day 
for instruction in the different content areas and the flexible 
programming was observed to benefit most children. This compli- 
cated system was only practicable, however, because of the con- 
stant vigilance and excellent supervision provided by the admin* 
istration, as well as the talent and good will of the teachers.**^ 

The school^s long experience with flexible ability grouping 
facilitated the implementation of its Gifted and Talented Program, 
as students were already accustomed to grouping and regrouping 
dTiring the coxirse of the day for particular activities- Also, there 
was no invidious distinction between and among groups and ac- 
tivities. Students had learned to respect individual differences 
in interests, abilities, and talents. 

The concern for providing relevant and quality education to 

meet the individual needs of the children of the depressed area 

beijig served, led the administration of C.S. 211 to propose a 

program for the gifted and talented children enrolled at the 

school. In the application for funding they argued that: 

Gifted and talented pxipils are exceptional and have 

unique edu cational needs ; 

1, Ibid. , p. 4. 



MosC of Che special programs provided for glfCed children 
are located tn middle and upper class schools; 

More equitable opporCulnlCy for Che gifced, located In 
Che less prlvllldged segments of OTir society Is a musC; 

Provisions made do noC reach children who have difficulty 
wlch Che English language; 

C.S. 211, located In a very low-tncome neighborhood, and 
wlch a school population of 730 pupils, has Identified 
near Co 92 limited English speaking gIfCed children, which 
represents close Co 13% of ics school population; 

The gIfCed and CalenCed bilingual and limited English 
speaking child Is sclll being neglected, particularly 
by Chose programs being funded under Title VXI monies. 

IC Is essential ChaC early IdenClflcaClon and program- 
ming for Che gIfCed and CalenCed among Che non-English 
speaking and bilingual school populaClon: 

bd provided aC Che cime of school enCry; 

and ChaC Che ablllcles and CalenCs of glf Ced and 
CalenCed children whose language Is noC English be 

adequaCely recognlzed-Chroug h a cajef uHy^ lanned an d 

well developed frogr^ of bilingual, blculCiiral edu- 
caclon. 



B. Program Overview — ' 

The amblclous goals of che GIfCed and TalenCed Program were 

CranslaCed InCc an equally amblclous seC of program objecClves. 

These objecClves can be caCegorlzed InCo chree major areas: 

InsCrucClonal programs, cxrrrlculum and maCerlals developmenC, 

and sCaff developmenC. 

InsCrucClonal Program 

1. Enhanced achlevemenC In English as a second language- for 
children wich no or llmiCed English speaking ablllCy. 

2. Enhanced compeCency In Spanish for Spanish speaking sCu- 
denCs . 

3. Spanish as a second language for CargeCed glf Ced and Cal- 
enCed children who are English monolingual (of Hispanic 
and non*Hispanlc bachground) . 

4* Science enrlchmenC, wiCh special aCCenClon Co experimenCa* 
Clon and scienClflc meChod (wiCh InsCrucClon In boCh 
English and Spanish) . 



5, Enhanced mathematics achievement (with instrtiction in 
both English and Spanish) . 

6, To offer a program of career awareness and self -devel- 
opment. 

7, To acquire basic skills in reading and comprehension 
as well as critical thinking skills/ 

Curriculum and Materials Development 

1. Produce relevant t individualized teaching materials in 
the curriculum areas (Spanish Language, English as a 
Second Language, Spanish enrichment, Hath, Career aware- 
ness and Cultural awareness—'wlth special reference to 
the Hispanic and Afro-American child) . 

2. Develop cuinriculum in the arts (drama, graphics, dance 
and music) for the giften and talented child, to be used 
as a vehicle for self-erpression and second language 
learning . 

3. Development of an audio-visual center to introduce photo 
sraphy as a learning vehicle., 

4. The development of a library media center for staff and 
students, 



Staff Devleopment 

A program of staff development will be offered to teachers 
and paraprofessionals at C.S. 211 so that they will: 

1. Understand the concept and execution of a program for the 
gifted and talented child (including the means of ident- 
ifying such children from among non^English speaking 

and bilingual children) . 

2. Become familiar with studies, materials and teaching 
methods appropriate to the gifted and tal.ented child who 
is also bilingual. 

3. Develop an understanding of theory, rational: and practice 
of a bilijigual educational program. 

4^ Develop learning centers in language (Spanish and English) , 
math and science. 

Related to staff development are the objectives of improving 
school -parent relations and of involving parents more fully 
in the life and the program of the school. 



The first year of the Gifted and Talented Program, 1977-1978, 
the focus was upon selection and development of instructional 
materials (in career awareness j cultural awareness and thinking 
skills) , and initial implementation of the instructional program. 
In this, the second year of the program, the focus shifted to 
staff development (in accord with a recommendation in last year*s 
Final Report) and continued impl^entation of two major compon- 
ents of the instructional program — language arts curricula in 
both English and Spanish, and the arts curriculum (drama, dance 
and music, and graphics). No significant work was undertaken on 
materials development this year. A full discussion of program 
activities for 1978-1979 appears below. 

C. Projsyam Data 

The testing program for the gifted and talented was delayed 
this year, and as a result only the Stanford Achiev^ent Test in 
Reading (English Language) was administered ta most of the target 
children on a pre-post basis. Some, though not all, children 
had also taken the LAB Test, but the lack of a complete set of 
scores obviated the need to analyze these scattered Spanish 
language measures* Also available for target children from the 
second through sixth grades were their scores on the 1979 New 
York City Reading Test. These scores were aggregated and the 
results presented. No measures were available for mathematics 
achiev^ent, nor for science achievement. The available test 
data, although limited, did permit at least a gross measure of 
achievernent for the students in the program. 



II. PItOGRAM ACTIVITIES 

The sec of objecclves established for che Glfced and Talented 
Program, as tnlclally submlcced, was extremely ambitious . As 
Che program evolved over che coTirse of Ics first: year, a ntimber 
of objectives were not: pursued. However, In t:he renewal appllca- 
t:lon for 1978-1979, nearly all of t:he original object:lves have 
been ret:ained. Between the submission of the renewal applica- 
tion and the commencement of the school year there was a change 
In the prlnclpalahlp at C.S. 211. The new principal, who also 
serves as Project Director, had to familiarize herself with a 
new school, and Introduce changes In the school's administration 
and instnmctional program all at the same time. In the absence 
of an assigned assistant principal, virtually all administrative 

was insufficient time to start the regular school program and the 
Gifted and Talented Program at the same time* As the Gifted and 
Talented Project was to supplement the regular program, it had 
to wait until changes introduced In the regular program were im- 
plemented. 

1. It was not until late November that activities under the 
Gifted and Talented Program got underway. At this time final 
selection of target children was completed. Unjbike the first 
year, where a teacher-completed screening Instrument was used 
to identify children, this year, a simplified teacher recommenda- 
tion form was used, asking classroom teachers to identify gifted 
and/or talented children in their classes (a short outline of 
identifiable traits to look for was supplied to all teachers) , 




A final list of target children, however, was not completed until 
December • Of coTirse, many of the students had been in the pro- 
gram the previous year, but inany were new to the program (new 
entrants to the school as well as previously unidentified gifted 
and/or talented children) , 

The first year of the program, 110 target children were 
scattered among 10 different classes. In the second year, in 
accord with last yaar*s recommendations^, the 123 target children 
were assigned to fewer classes t with the great majority assigned 
to 4 teachers • This facilitated the provision of special ser- 
vices and activities to the target youngsters • The final distri- 
bution of target students -by grade and by giftedness and/pr^ 
talent is outlined tn Table 1. 

Table 1, Summary of Gifted and Talented Students 
by Grade and Category of Gifted or Tal- 
ent ea. 

Gifted & 



Grade 


Talented 


Gifted 


Talented 


Total 


1 


1 


5 


14 


20 


2 


2 


13 


1 


16 


.3 




19 


1 


20 


4 


11 


5 


6 


22 


5 




7 


5 


12 


6 


8 


20 


5 


33 



Tl 59 32 



2. Due to the late start itx^ decided to focus the instruc- 
^ tional program for the Gifted and Talented Program on Language 

-Arts (English and Spanish) and the Arts (visual and performing) 
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which would be employed to enrich and enhance achievement tn the 
Language Arts while encouraging self-expression, self-reallzatlon, 
and the actualization of students* talents. 

3. Three teachers were assigned to the project on a full-time 
basis. However, they could not be freed to work on the project 

in some cases until well into the first term. These three bilingual 

resources teachers ultimately assumed the following responsibll- 

« 

itles: one was placed in charge of program administration includ- 
ing the coordination of the testing program and the ordering of 
materials; one had the prime role of assisting classroom teachers 
who had high concentrations of target children with special read- 
±nig""an\i'^l"^guage arts activities an(r"in workSig with the writing 
consultant (unfortunately, the Bilingual Resource teacher was on 
leave for most of the second term, and her duties had to be shared 
by the other two Resource Teachers); and one Bilingual Resource 
teacher whose responsibilities involved student guidance and 
parent-school relations. Also assigned to the project were four 
para rofessionals (one of whom was later transferred) who began 
work in September and were assigned to those classes with high 
concentration of target children. 

4. The delay In getting the project underway sever ly hampered 
the proposed testing program. The grant application set forth 
an ambitious testing program for the project in order to yield 
necessary—data— for -program-evaluatrion:: — InT>raetii:el~howev^ 
the lack of valid and reliable standardized testing instruments 
to measure achievement in the various content areas in both 
English and Spanish made adequate testing problematic. The delay 



in implementation coupled with the lack of appropriate instruments 
meant that it was not until Febrtiary that the one instrument ad- 
ministered on a pre*post basis ^s finally given to the target 
population. With posttesting in mid^June, this only llowed a 
four*TDonth time lapse, generally considered insufficient to mea*- 
sure change in a program of this type. The data, howeveri were 
tabulated and analyzed and the results appear in Table 2. No 
consistent measure of Spanish Language achievement is available 
for the entire target population. It is hoped that such a measure 
will be provided in subsequent years. 

5. As the project got underway in the second semester, various 
consultants were engaged to provide special instruction to the 

^ (tifted a n d Talented studen s s - — One eon^icantt rrom tne Teachers 
and Writers Collaborative, visited the classes with concentrations 
of Gifted and Tialented children for ten weekly sessions. These 
creative writing sessions related directly to the Language Arts 
objectives of the project and served as a bridge to the Performing 
and Visual Arts component. 

6. Special consultants were also contracted in the visual 
arts (for seven weekly sessions) , dance (six weekly sessions) , 
and drama (10 all*day visits by a consultant from the "Young 
Audiences*' organization). These special consultants in the arts 
carried forward the well received^j^ti vlties in the visua l_jart^-f.^-^ 
drama and dance. Most of the target children worked with two 

of the three Arts consultants in small group settings for one* 
hour to one-and*a*quarter hours per class. The results of a 



3CudenC questloimalre IndlcaCe chaC Chese sessions were very yell 
received. 

7. A photography componenC, materials for which were pTirchased 
last year and are being stored In the school, has yet to be Imple- 
mented. It Is hoped that either a consultant be engaged for the 
coming year, an interested staff member be offered appropriate 
training in photography so that it can be Implemented in the com-* 
Ing year. 

^. The Bilingual Resource teachers procured materials for 
the classroom teachers to use with their students. They also 
provided materials to the paraprofesslonals working with the 
gifted and talented children, primarily in reading and mathematics. 

9, Five Title VII parent workshops were offered this year, 
commencing in October with last offered in May. The topics of 
these workshops, organized by one of the Bilingual Resource 
teachers, were as follows: crime prevention and safety; how parents 
can help their youngsters to read; how to handle your child when 
upset and distracted; orientation to the bilingual program at 
C.S. 211 and the related Gifted and Talented Program; and teaching 
children math through math games. Average parent attendance was^ 
30 to 35 per session, with inany parents of the target children 
who were specifically Invited. 

10. An English as a Second Langxiage course was offered to 
parents of all C.S, 211 children. Given in the mornings, and led 
by one of the Bilingual Resource teachers, average attendance 
was 12 parents — mother and fathers and appears to have been 
very well received by the parent community. 
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11. A ntnnber of program objectives relate to staff development. 
In the first year of the project, little formal training had been 
offered to the teaching staff. This year, however, commencing 

in the fall semester, and continuing into the Spring, 15 teachers 
on an individual basis, took 25 Masters Level courses at a number 
of local universities, all related to one of the following pertin-* 
ent topics: bilingual education; the teaching of gifted and tal- 
ented children; and methods of teaching reading in English and 
Spanish. In addition, in the fall semester, the Project contracted 
with Fordham University to give a cotirse, at C.S.211, for tiwelve 
staff members on ''Teaching the Gifted." The course was tailored 
to the unique needs of the population at C.S. 211. In the Spring 
semester, 14 staff members received a second three-^credit graduate 
level course from Fordham entitled '^Uncovering and Developing 
Acadeaic Talent-*' This strong in-service training effort, directly 
related to the Bilingual Gifted and Talented Program, more than 
responds to last year's training recommendation and goes a long 
way toward meeting the ambitious training objectives outlined 
in the project proposal. 

12. A3 part of the Title VXI activities, the school published 
a booklet entitled The Title VII, C.S. 211 Gifted and Talented 
Program . This photo-illustrated publication, in both English 
and Spanish, seeks to publicise^and explain the program to the 
community, and, in trim, recruit potential target children from 
throughout the District. 

The Gifted and Talented Program at C.S. 211, while not able 
to undertake the full, ambitious activities set forth in the 
original grant application, was able to identify its target pop- 
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ulation, assign these children to program classes, and structure 
and schedule a program for th^ which allowed for participation 
In regular ability grouping Instruction In language arts and 
reading (English and Spanish) and math, and participation in 
special program activities (creative writing, dance, drama and art). 
Problems had been encountered and delays experienced, but the 
program base was maintained In the second year from which fxirther 
development could be anticipated in the forthcoming academic year. 

III. FINDINGS 

A, On*Slte Observations 

Six visits were made to C.S. 211 during the winter and spring 
of 1978-1979, Physically, C,S, 211 is housed in a converted 
factory building, with the ground -floor a combination cafeteria* 
commons room, and floors two through; four containing classrooms. 
The ^^penthouse^* contains a play area*muslc/dance space. To pro- 
mote the school's open classroom strategy, an open plan was adopted 
for class space. With no permanent physical dividers between 
class groups, the noise level was often quite high. While the 
flexibility of the open plan was admirable, the noise and dis- 
tractions were undesirable. Despite these distractions, the 
teachers were able to hold the attention of their groups generally. 
Often, however^ children would be distracted, and teachers tended 
to plan passive activities so as not to disturb adjacent groups. 
There is little provision for recreational space either outside 
(where a closed off city street serves as the only play area) or 
Indoors. Since children were expected to be relatively quiet 



and physically passive during class, this was not the most de- 
slreable clrc^unstance . The physical activities which formed 
part of the Gifted and Talented Program (dance, drama), were 
particularly well received by the students >^ perhaps In part 
because of the generally confining nature of the regular school 
program. 

Teachers did seek to make their teaching areas attractive 
by the display of student work, poster, etc. The absence of 
wall space, however, limited the amount of material that could 
be displayed. 

The students In the Gifted and Talented Program were hetero- 
geneously grouped with other children In the school (though 
they tended to be concentrated In four classes) and all benefited 
by the school's flexible programming and Individualized approach 
to teaching. There Is a complicated arrangement of grouping and 
regrouping for Instruction In all areas based on a child's 
ability In the language of Instruction as well as the subject of 
Instruction.. Since children were placed according to abilities, 
not age, a group might consist of children who would normally 
be in grades 2, 3, and 4 in a regular school. This resulted in 
generally we^ll- balanced groups and facilitated appropriate en- 
richment and/or remediation for a given child in language and 
content areas. The high caliber of administration at the school, 
as well as the high degree of competence on the part of the teach- 
ing staff, was crucial in making this complex system succeed. 
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Observations of Teaching 

At the end of April, the foTir teachers with high concentra* 
tlons of gifted and talented children In their classes t were ob- 
served dTirtng their regular classroom perldds. (A copy of the 
Observation Schedule used Is Included tn the appendix to this 
report.) All were tn their regular classroom spaces, although two 
used Informal settings within the larger area. Largely due to 
the open floor plan, bachground noise was experienced in e^^h 
of the classes. For the second grade class observed, the noise 
became overwhelming and led to student inattention, some acting 
_ out, and a premature ending of the lesson. 

Two classes observed (fourth and sixth grade) used the whole 
class as the basic unit of instruction, while the second and 
third grade taechers made use of grouping. Only one class observed 
had the paraprofesslonal present ^d she worked with a stnall group 
in reading skills r einf or ement . The other teachers worked alone 
for the observed lessons. In all classes, the dominant form 
of Interaction was teacher initiated teacher- student interactions, 
and almost exclusively verbal interactions. The level of inter- 
change, however, was quite high and occasional student initiated 
interactions were observed. 

Different kinds of teaching materials were used in each of 
the four classes. They ranged from textbooks, trade books (used 
as source material for student research) , student-made matrerlals 
(that one teacher used as the basis for language arts-science- 
math interrelated lessons), maps, rexographed materials, and a 

.Er| 18 



chalkboard with teacher-made activities. 

In all classes observed, the dominant language of both teachers 
and students was English. All teachers were very fluent In English, 
although a few teachers* accents belled the fact that they were 
not native English speakers. Nearly all students In these classes 
were fluent In English. However, _ln two of the observed classes 
Spanish was used qxilte frequently, perhaps 30% of the time. 

When Interviewed, three of the teachers reported they gave 
no extra attention to the gifted and talented students In the 
class, since they represented nearly the entire class roster. In 
one case, a teacher repoted assigning extra work. Including 
Independent research to the target students. 

The perceived level of performance of the target students 
was high. They were able to raise good questions and to give 
good answers to teacher raised questions. There was good parti- 
cipation In the four classes, and nearly all children In these 
groups were well behaved. 

Two of the classes observed tended to be relatively formal, 
while two were Informal In structure. In three of the classes, 
teacher direction was judged to be moderate and In one high. 

The foTir teachers observed are all highly competent profes- 
sionals, each following his or her own teaching style. They are 
enthusiastic, accepting of their students, lively, Involved,' 
Interested, and humane. These formal observations corroborate 
the evaluators' Judgments of these teachers based on Informal 
observations diiring the past two years In almost twnty-five visits. 
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Special Consultants 

The evaluators were able to observe two of the special con- 
sultants who visited C,S, 211 in the spring semester; the creative 
writing consultant, and the dance consultant. These two indi* 
viduals, along with the drama and visual arts consultants, have 
impressive professional credentials in their fields and exhibited 
considerable skill in working with youngsters. On the day the 
writing consultant was observed, she had been unavoidably detained 
and arrived late. However, the regular classroom teacher (one of 
those observed) began the creative writing lesson utilizing the 
same techniques and approaches emphasized by the consultant. The 
sttulents clearly enjoyed the activity and the consultant had been 
twice successful; the sttulents were producing some exciting ver- 
bal images , and the classroom teacher had learned a valuable set 
of new teaching skills . 

Also observed was the dance consultant, a regular member of 
the Ballet Hispanico Dance Company. The class was held on the 
roof-top music room with 17 students drawn from target children 
in the fifth and sixth grades. The students exhibited great en* 
thusiasm and high involvement in the dance lesson (dealing with 
hand-foot-body coordination) which lasted for just over an hour. 
They were obviously happy to engage in expressive physical 
activities not normally a part of their school experience. 

It should be noted that concentrating the target children 
in four classes has facilitated the scheduling of special activi* 
ties, a problem experienced the previous year. However, the few 
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target children scattered In other classes still present a sched* 
ullng problem. 

Parent ESL Class 

One of the ESL-^Farent class sessions was observed that was 
held tn a science room-teacher lunch room. Eight mothers and one 
father were present on the morning of the observation that lasted 
approximately 45 minutes. The setting and interactions were 
informal t softening the ilsuall harshness of language drill.^. The 
student --parents were all highly responsive and were highly attend- 
ant to task. There was excellent rapport between teacher (one of 
the bilingual Resoxirce teachers) and parent*students. The class 
made use of an ESL textbook and for approximately 90% of class 
time the group spoke in English. There was occasional backsliding 
into Spanish, but the teacher was skillfull in returning the 
class to English. Although the teacher was perfectly fluent in 
English, the students possessed varying levels of English lan- 
guage competence. However, all were able to perform at an ade- 
quate level dTirtng the lesson for the tasks assigned. 

The class sesslons-^iTere clearly valued by these parents who 
found it of great utility. The teacher demonstrated high pro-- 
fessional coo^etence, although English as a Second Language was 
not his field of specialization. If resoTirces are available, the 
Spanish language classes should be continued in the coming year 
both for their intrinsic value to participants, as well as for 
the good will it generates in school-community relations. 

B. Test Results 

As indicated, the only available pre-post test measure was the 
Stanford Achievement Test in Reading. It must be recalled, however, 
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that the pretest was not administered until late February and 
the posttest in mid-Jtine, allowing less than four months to re- 
gister any gains. Given these limitations, the data were tabula- 
ted and the results appear in' Table 2. 

Table 2-. Correlated t-test on Stanford Achievement Test*'Raw Scores 
by Grade level. 

Pretest Fosttest Test 
grade M Mean SD Mean SD diff t p Form Level 



1 


17 


96 


16.23 


103. 


2 


11.7 


7. 


18 


3.63 .05 


A-B 


I SESAT 


2 


12 


217 


22.56 


213. 


58 


3.6.38- 


-3. 


5 


.69 NS 


A-B 


II SESAT 


3 


16 


144 


28.41 


148 




31.78 


3. 


75 


1.32 NS 


A-B 


PII SAT 


4 


16 


113 


26.34 


111 




32.88 


1. 


63 


.64 NS 


A-B 


PHI SAT 


5 


9 


120 


40.26 


116 




48.89 


-3. 


67 


.61 NS 


A-B 


Int I SAT 


6 


29 


iio 


25.03 


111 




25.33 


• 


92 


.78 NS 


A-B 


Intll SAT 



Since the publishers norm dates were not observed, grade level 
data WDuld not have been meaningful. Therefore « raw score were 
analyzed and a correlated t-test was applied to pre-post scores. 

Statistical significance was obtained in grade 1 only. Since 
the test was applied to raw scores, no positive conclusions should 
be assumed from these data. In some Instances, some students 
showed a decrement from pre to post testing. Different forms of 
the SAT were administered and It Is likely that these forms are 
not equivalent for this population. The above data are some^at 
offset by the high score obtained by the target students on the 
Mew York City Reading Test (see table 3 ) . 
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Table 3, Mean Scores on the Nev York C it? Reading 
Test by Grade tor Targeted Students 



Grade Mean S.D. 



2 


2.7 


1.14 


3 


3.6 


1.24 


4 - 


5.2 


1.51 


5 


7.2 


2.4 


6 


7.3 


1.98 



At all grade levels the target population outscored their 
grade-mates in C.S. 211 as well as throughout the District, and 
except for the third grade, where they scored one month below the 
national norm, every grade scored well* above the national norms 
for their grade. This Is probably both an Indication of the pro- 
grams effects on student learning, as well a factor of the Ini- 
tial selection of students. At this point It Is not possible to 
partial out the effects of these two variables, but with a con- 
trolled study, the effects of this special program can be made 
evident . 

C, Student Questionnaire 

Students* attitudes toward the program were measTired by the 
administration of a questionnaire dealing with three major areas: 
student affect; program content; and general program organization. 
Forty- four students in grades foTir^ through six responded. A copy 
of the questionnaire appears in the appendix. 
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Students were very positive and apparently realistic in their 
perceptions of the affective domain. When asked if they liked 
coming to school 30 (68%) responded "very much" 11 responded '"mostly" 
2 responded "not too nruch", and 1 responded "not at all," When 
students were asked if they were liked by the other school child- 
ren, 22 responded that they were liked by "most of the children" 
13 responded "same of the children," and 9 responded "all of the 
children," Similarly, when asked if teachers liked them, 25 re- 
sponded 'teost of the time/' 11 responded "all of the time," 6 re- 
sponded "some of the time," and 2 responded *'none of the time," 

Children were asked if they liked learning in two languages. 
Thirty-four (77%) responded "very much," 6 (14%) responded "pretty 
much," and 2 responded "not much" and "not at all," An even 
stronger positive response was noted when students were asked if 
they enjoyed the special program in which they participated. 
Thirty-seven (84%) responded "very much," 5 (11%) responded "pretty 
much," and only 1 responded "not at all," 

There was much less student agreement on whether chi|,dren in 
the Gifted and Talented Program should be segregated from the 
other children. Only 26 (59%) thought that program children should 
be in a special class all of the time, ..Eight (18%) thought that 
they should be together in a special class '^st of the time," . 
9 (20%) felt they should be segregated "some of the time," and 1, 
"none of the time," 

There were foTir extra enrichment classes for students in the 
program; writing, art, dance and drama > All. responding students 
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participated in the writing class. Of these, 39 (89%) said they 
liked this class *Very much/* 3 responded ^'pretty much/* and one 
each responded '*not so much'* and **not at all/* 

Only 18 responding students participated in the special art 
class and 16 (89%) responded that they liked it "very .jnuch/* 
Thirty-three of the responding students participated in the Drama 
class with 29 (8C%) responding they liked it 'Very much'* and 4 
'*pretty much/* 

IV, CONCLUSIONS AND BECOMMEKDATIONS 

In viev of the high calibre of the overall school program, the 
base established in project years 1 and 2 upon vhich continued 
development and improvement of the program cab be built, and the 
positive response to the Gifted and Talented Program on the part 
of parents and participating students, it is strongly recoimnended 
that funding be continued for this program. 

The administrators and teachers at C.S. 211 should be commended 
on maintair-ing the Gifted and Talented Program through this tran^ 
sitional school year bridging two distinct administrations. Those 
directly involved in the program expressed positive attitudes 
towards the program and felt it provided real benefits to the stu- 
dent population. However, several problem areas have been encount- 
ered and these need to be resolved if all potential benefits are 
to be realized. 

1. scope of program 

The scope of intended activities as originally conceived was 
recognized this year as being far too broad-ranging to be realized. 
Dozens of objectives were set forth in all of the traditional 
content areas as well as in second language learning, cultural 



awareness, career awareness, and the arts. It vas impossible to 
identify appropriate didactic materials for all of these instruct 
tional objectives, especially in Spanish, as well as to orient 
and train staff tn their use. 

It is recommended that the more limited focus on language arts 
and the visual and performing arts be retained, and that within 
this more limited scope, a limited set of learning objectives be 
identified vhich are considered of highest priority. 

2. Administration and Program Implementation 

Administrative oversight was hindered In the first semester 
of the school year as a new principal assumed her duties and her 
time was completely consumed with establishing the babe of her 
new administration. The outcome was a delay In implementation 
and a lack of clearly defined leadership for the program. 

It is recommended that the school principal remain as Project 
Director In order to underline the importance of this program to 
the school *s overall educational effort. But there is the need 
to designate one individtial as the principal's deputy to be re- 
sponsible for all aspects of the day-to-day workings of the pro- 
gram. The Individual selected should be knowledgable concerning 
the program, the student population, and hold the confidence of the 
principal. as well as be respected within the school. 

Among other duties, the deputy should be responsible for meet- 
ing , on a regular basis, with classroom teachers (including those 
without a high concentration of targeted students) to inform them 
of project activities and to seek their advice and asistance in 
project implementation. 
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3. Selection Frocedtire 

The selection procedtire employed this year, classroom teacher 
recommendation, has been criticised as not a highly valid means 
of screening for gifted and talent.^d^chlldren, A search for a more 
reliable test Is recommended for those children where Intellectual 
glftedness Is to be the criterion of selection. It must be ral- 
Ized that no one test will be appropriate for Identifying both the 
gifted and the talented (artistic, creative, imaginative thinking, 
etc). Teacher recommendation might, in fact, be the best gauq^ of 
these skills if tempered with objectivity. 

4. Testing Program 

The data available from this yearns testing program x^as in- 
adequate to assess the degree to which learning objectives had 
been achieved. In addition, the available Information was inap- 
propriate for pxjrposes of monitoring individual student progress. 

It is recommended that the programdeputy be made responsible 
- ^r th e- pro j ect ^ s testing pi^ograiS :: Consultant services should be 
provided in order to 1) design an appropriate testing program 
which will enable program staff to monitor individual student pro- 
gress and which will yield data needed to conduct program evalua- 
tion, and 2) present a workshop to program staff on the purposes 
and utility of the testing program. Further, for purposes of 
program evaluation, it is recommended that a limited and realistic 
number of program objectives be clearly defined and related to the 
data which can be provided by the testing program, 

5. Resource Teachers 

There is always a strong temptation to use resource teachers 
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to meet a sudden ^ergency. In true emergencies this Is perfectly 
legitimate. But as a general rule, resource teachers should be 
shielded against being pulled away from project activities to 
perform other functions within the school. 

6. Staff Development 

The amount and type of training that teachers have received 
this year as part of this Title VII project is commendable. It is 
recommended that teachers continue to be supported in their desire 
to improve their professional skills. Renewal of the agreement 
with Fordham University to provide a course each term to teachers 
to be held at C.S. 211 ±s also recommended. 

It is fxirther recommended that the paraprofessionals assigned 
to the project be encouraged to take courses related to their 
work in the Gifted and Talented Program and that the program deputy 
be responsible for in-service orientation for these paras* 

7. The Arts Program 

The dance, drama, visual arts and creative writing activities 
have proved very successful in the first two years of the program. 
It has been particularly well received by the students. 

It is strongly recommended that these activities be continued 
and that a consultant in photography be added. In addition, stu* 
dents in the program should be taken on trips to view these various 
arts in practice and/or exhibition. Parents of target students 
should be encouraged to participate in such outings. 

8 . Parent Involvement 

Parents have had very positive views c?r the school and of 
the program and many have attended parent workshops and the parent 
ESL class. , 



IC is recommended ChaC Chese workshops be conCinued vlch em- 
phasis on what parents can do to encoTirage and further develop 
their children's gift^a and talents. Alternative times for meetings 
should be arranged (two sessions of the same workshop agenda) 
In order to accomodate working parents . 

It Is also recommended' that the parent ESL class be continued 

and that native English speaking parents be encouraged to partici^ 

« 

pate in these classes and serve as individual tutors to non-English 
speaking parents. 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE Place 



Appendix II 
Date 



I« Physical setting (describe briefly) 

regular classroom area 

ppecial room 

area within larger «par;^> 
informal encounter setting 



II « Background 

directed sound 

diffuse noise 

teroperature ^ 

other environmental conditions 

III* Grouping 

whole class 

group (indicate sige^ 
Individual _ 



IV* Instructional Personnel 

teacher paraprofessional«.,,_Bilinguil Asst* consultant , 

.clu«ter administrator other (specify) 

V* Interaction 
A. verbal 

t eacher dominated 
^^^.^eacher-student interactive (teacher initiating) 
_^eacher- student interactive (teacher & student initiating) 
_Jeacher-vihole group recitation 

eacher*student*student (discussion) 
B* Non-verbal 

describe activity (individual/group; substance of activity) 

VI* Materials 

book^) (specify) 



other print 



audio/visi^al 



realia 



VII* Language 

Principle language of instruction! 

language of the teacher 

language of the students • 

Language consistency (approx* proportion of lesson time whero 
**other** language is spoken^ i*e*^ other than language 
determined for use in the lesson) 

Language facility ( fluency, correctness) 

teacher/instructor student s o r^ 




OBSERVATION SCHEDULE (Continued) page 2 

VIII* Aspects of the lesson specifically repated to the Gifted & 
Talented Program 
A« Any **special" attention, activities, assistance^ preference, 
etc*, given to the G & T children vs* rest of group 



B« Perceived level of performance/behavior of G & T children 



IX* Degree of Pormality 

Arrangement of lesson area 

Degree of teacher direction/control 

X« Anecdotal Comments t 



Observer's signature 
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